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PERSIAN DUALISM. 

By Henry Goodwin Smith, 
Lane Theological Seminary. 

"While formerly nature was studied as at rest," says Professor 
Conn, "today it is studied as in motion." 1 This happy description 
of present methods applies to historical study as well as to the natural 
sciences. A nation, a language, or a religion is not regarded as a 
fixed quantity. They resemble rivers, not rocks; organisms, not 
crystals. Their significance lies essentially in their movements, com- 
ing forth from pre-existing facts, passing on into succeeding events 
and effects. All that remains today may be the fossil word, yet 
this was once the living, spiritual thought, which moved and grew 
in the flowing current of time. 

Religions, then, are no longer studied as at rest, but as in motion. 
They were not born full-grown. The laws of heredity and environ- 
ment were as active in early days as now. The conditions back of 
early forms may now be pre-historic. Still, the old religious records 
rest, often consciously, upon a past inheritance. "Examining into 
antiquity" are the first words of the first three books of the Shu 
King. 2 Confucius called himself "a transmitter and not a maker, 
believing in and loving the ancients." 3 "This is an old rule," runs 
the Dhammapada, 4 teaching that hatred ceases by love. In the 
Papyrus Prisse, called the most ancient book in the world, the Pre- 
cepts of Ptah-Hotep, in the fifth Egyptian dynasty, declare that 
"justice is great, invariable, and assured; it has not been disturbed 
since the days of Osiris." And again: "The limitations of justice 
are invariable; such is the instruction which every man receives 
from his father." 5 Nabuna'id discovered at Sippara the platform 
foundation of the temple of Shamash, laid long before by Naram 
Sin, son of Sargon, "which .during a period of thirty-two hundred 
years no king among my predecessors had seen." Thereupon, 

1 The Method of Evolution, p. i . 3 A. W. Loomis, Confucius. 

* Sacred Books of the East, Vol. Ill, p. 32. ■* Sacred Books of the East, Vol. X, p. 5. 
5 Records of the Past, New Ser., Vol. Ill, p. 19. 
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" amid joy and rejoicing, I raised its brick- work — not an inch inward 
or outward — upon the platform foundation of Naram Sin, the son 
of Sargon." 6 Not an inch inward or outward! What an illustra- 
tion of religious conservatism! Reverence for the past is no recent 
invention. 

The study of religions in motion means, also, that they are to be 
considered in their mutual relations and influences. The civiliza- 
tions that flourished in the valleys of the Indus and the Euphrates, 
the Nile and the Jordan, shared, to some extent, in a common intel- 
lectual and religious life. Beneath the contrasts and rivalries of 
national and theological thought may be found deep resemblances 
in ideas, words, and customs. Some of the Babylonian penitential 
psalms seem to express the same religious psychology and the same 
attitude of the soul toward Deity that are found in many of the 
Hebrew psalms. Eloquent expression of faith in the universal 
providence of the Creator is voiced in the Egyptian " Hymn to Amen 
Ra," in a manner quite analogous to Psalm 104. This community 
of thought is as distinct in the Aryan peoples as in the Semites. 
Darmesteter has shown that the Indo-European race, in India, 
Persia, Greece, and Italy, was one in the worship of the one supreme 
God, under the names of Varuna, Ahura, Zeus, and Jupiter; all 
of these nations holding this deity to be sovereign, omniscient, and 
moral. 7 This common conception is traced back to a pre-historic 
Aryan root, which Darmesteter considers was a nature-god, repre- 
senting the over-arching heaven. But far wider than this is the great 
Aryan equation, which Max Miiller pronounced " the most important 
discovery which has been made during the nineteenth century with 
respect to the ancient history of mankind." This equation stretches 
over four thousand years of time and over well-nigh four thousand 
miles of Asia and Europe. 
Sanskrit Dyaush Pitar=Greek Zeus Pafer=Latin Jupiter=Old Norse Tyr? 

The study of Persian dualism grows in interest when viewed in 
the light of these two principles of progress and of interaction of 
thought. Apart from these principles, indeed, regarded separately, 

6 G. S. Goodspeed, History 0} the Babylonians and Assyrians, p. 370. 

7 Contemporary Review, October, 1879. 

8 Nineteenth Century, October, 1885. 
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by itself, the historic fact is not without importance, for it is one 
of the outstanding phases of Asiatic religious thought, to be con- 
trasted with the monistic, pantheistic theologies which developed 
eastward, in India, and with the monotheistic tendencies of the 
Semites, to the west. But this dualism which developed in Iran 
is vitalized for us when studied "in motion," as a living organism, 
with a past and a future, and as a plastic substance, influenced by 
and influencing its environment. 

What was the origin of Persian dualism ? The linguistic scholars, 
who have traced the thought through the words, have held that the 
Persian, Mazdean religion was derived from the Vedic, or pre- 
Vedic, religion of India. They were led to this conclusion through 
the similarity and connection of many important words found in 
the theologies of both nations. The three most important of these 
words were the Indian A sura, Deva, and Mitra, which became the 
Iranian Ahura, Daeva, and Mithra. By a curious reversal of mean- 
ing, the Devas, the "Bright Ones" of the Vedas, become the oppo- 
nents of the Deity, and the demons of darkness, in the Avesta. The 
general racial and linguistic argument may be conceded; there prob- 
ably was a connection of language and a common racial descent, 
but the dualism of the Iranian religion cannot be deduced from 
Vedic, or Indian, sources. Darmesteter says that the vague and 
unconscious dualism of the Indo-Iranian religion passed by a long 
and slow movement, by insensible degrees, to the sharply defined 
dualism of magism. 9 Haug finds the origin of the Persian doctrine 
in the contest between the Devas and the Asuras, contained in the 
Aitareya Brahmana. 10 Here the Devas are the gods, and the Asuras 
the opposing demigods or demons. It is easy to see how from an 
early usage, when both Asura and Deva were terms for deity, the Per- 
sians could have chosen one for their one God, and used the other 
to signify demon. The New Testament Christian use of the Greek 
words #eo? and Sai/imv gives an exact analogy to this. But it is 
well-nigh impossible to believe that Persia could have borrowed its 
dualism and reversed both terms. The Persian could have said, 
"Your god is my devil," but could he have also said, "Your devil 
is my god"? And this is involved in Haug's theory of a dualism 
9 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. IV, p. brii. I0 Religion of the Parsis, pp. 269 ff. 
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derived from India. Granting that the Persian word Ahura is 
derived from the Indian A sura, it could have been derived only at 
a time when Asura, in India, meant "God," and not "opponent of 
the Devas." The dualism of the Aitareya Brahmana must there- 
fore be later than this time, and hence could not have been the origin 
of Persian dualism. The proof that the word Ahura was derived 
from Asura is proof that the dualistic conception of Mazdeism was not 
derived from the same Indian source. In the Brahman systems the 
tendency toward pantheism and a monistic view is so pronounced, and 
the connection of these monistic systems with the old Vedism is so 
clear, that we must turn away from India to find the origin of dualism. 

If not from India, whence did it arise ? Professor Lehmann, of 
Copenhagen, considers that there was a pre-historic, Scythian root 
of animism and nature-worship, which is the source of Iranian dual- 
ism." This is a conjecture which admits of little proof or refuta- 
tion. Animism, in general, has strong affinities with a dualistic 
view of nature and providence. The Gathas, however, seem to por- 
tray the followers of the true religion as farmers and herdsmen, 
whose peaceful agricultural life is threatened by northern, nomadic 
Deva- worshiping foes. 12 It would, therefore, be highly improb- 
able that the Mazda-worshipers borrowed the characteristic ele- 
ment in their religion from the animism and shamanism of their 
Turanian opponents and oppressors. 

There is a clear and historically logical origin of Persian dualism, 
and it is strange that it has been overlooked by many in their search. 
It lies close at hand. It is the Babylonian myth of the struggle 
between Merodach and the dragon, between the. God of intelligence 
and the Tiamat monster of the chaos deep. 

There are many points of resemblance, and even of identity, 
between the Babylonian and Zoroastrian dualistic conceptions. In 
the creation tablets, Tiamat, which corresponds to the "deep" of 
Genesis and the "abyss" of the Apocalypse, is personified as the 
Power that rules over the primeval chaos and darkness and the 

horrid brood of 

great serpents, 
Sharp of tooth, merciless in attack. 

11 De la Sattssaye, Religionsgeschichte, Vol. II, p. 171. 

12 Geiger, Civilization of Eastern Iranians, Vol. I, p. 12. 
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Marduk, as the selected representative of order and light, advances 
to meet her. In graphic, Miltonic strain is recorded the mighty con- 
test between the deity and the dragon, when " the fates are decided." 
By his outspread net and his destructive wind, Marduk slays his 
enemy, and of her cloven body forms heaven and earth. George 
Smith says: 

At the head of the seven evil spirits stood Tiamtu, the representative of 
chaos and darkness. One of the most remarkable Babylonian legends yet dis- 
covered is one which tells of the primeval struggle between Tiamtu and Mero- 
dach, between light and darkness or good and evil.'s 

These last words show that, in the mind of the great Assyriologist, 
the Babylonian myth revealed the dualism of the later religion. 

In the Zoroastrian scriptures the primeval contest between Auhar- 
mazd and Aharman is described most fully and picturesquely in the 
Bundahis. 14 Here the relation of the powers of light and darkness 
is stated in the precise and formal manner which indicates that the 
work is a product of the later scholastic Mazdeism. The evil spirit 
is represented as distinctly inferior in attributes and power. On 
account of his backward understanding, he was not even aware of 
the existence of Auharmazd until he arose from the abyss and came 
to the light. The light arouses his opposition and his desire mali- 
ciously to destroy it. Feeling his inability to accomplish this single- 
handed, he retires to his abode of gloom, and forms many demons 
and friends, "creatures terrible, corrupt, and bad," to assist him 
in his evil enterprise. After a colloquy with Auharmazd and the 
appointment of nine thousand years of conflict, Auharmazd recites 
the sacred formula, the Ahuna, and reveals to the Dark Spirit the 
final outcome of the struggle and the annihilation of the demons. 
As the three parts of the Ahuna are recited, the evil spirit contracted 
his body through fear, fell upon his knees, and in the end became 
utterly confounded, and remained three thousand years in confusion. 
Compared with the simpler, cruder form of the Babylonian nature- 
myth, this Zoroastrian narrative reads like the symbolism of an 
ethical philosophy. And yet the natural, logical evolution of this 
ethical speculation from the folklore myth which had prevailed a 
millennium or two before seems to be easily traceable. 

'3 Chaldean Account oj Genesis, p. 106. 

J * Sacred Books oj the East, Vol. V, PP..3-9. 
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An interesting question as to origins confronts us here. It is 
this: What was the naturalistic source of the Babylonian myth of 
the struggle between Merodach and the dragon? A suggestion 
occurred to the writer, which would not be presented did it not 
receive the support of so high an authority as that of Dr. A. H. 
Keane, F.R.G.S., in the prologue to the English edition of Bousset's 
Antichrist Legend. It is that the origin of the legend of the conflict 
with the dragon monster was the dim recollection of the pre-historic 
contests of man in the Mesopotamian valley with the saurian rep- 
tiles. Dr. Keane says : 

There can be no doubt that the struggle with these relentless foes must have 
been maintained from age to age throughout the Old and New Stone epochs 
right into pre-historic times The interval between the dawn of Baby- 
lonian culture and the last amphibious monster slain by neolithic man cannot 
have been too long for the oral transmission of such reminiscences from pre- 
historic to historic times. 

The naturalistic origin of other legends is discussed by Professor 
B. K. Emerson in a very interesting manner. IS He shows that the 
Chimera myth is the "poetry of petroleum," the Chimera being a 
stream of inflammable gas issuing from a crevice in the mountain 
Yanar-dagh, "The Burning Mountain," in Lycia; Niobe is "the 
tragic side of calcareous tufa," being an unusual formation in a 
vertical wall of limestone in the valley of the Nif, back from the Gulf 
of Smyrna. Seen from below, it presents the figure of a woman 
with flowing robes, the drip of the waters from the limestone roof 
representing the tears. In like manner, the Pillar of Salt, or Lot's 
Wife, is the indirect effect of cliff erosion, and Noah's flood shows 
the possibilities of the cyclone and the earthquake wave working 
in harmony. 

In the Babylonian narrative of "The War of the Seven Evil 
Spirits against Heaven," and in the Akkadian poem on "The Seven 
Evil Spirits," is to be found another Babylonian root of Persian 
dualistic conceptions. 16 The seven evil spirits of these primitive 
myths are storm-spirits who were supposed to attack the moon in an 

is Proceedings oj the A. A. A. S., 1896; E. S. Haxtland, Legend oj Perseus, 
Vol. Ill, p. 66. 

16 Records oj the Past, Vol. V, p. 161; Vol. IX, p. 141. See Gunkel, Schbpjung 
und Chaos, p. 294. 
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eclipse. They are plotting against high heaven, but Bel-Merodach 
places the moon, with the sun and Ishtar, to guard the approach to 
heaven, and close in front of the moon the evil powers are repulsed. 
This is the simple dualism of nature-religion, but it provides a natural, 
historical origin for the Zoroastrian conception of the sevenfold 
hierarchy of both the good and evil powers — Ahura Mazda with 
his six Amesha Spentas opposed by Angra Mainyu with his six 
attendant evil spirits. 

A third distinct line of connection of thought is found in the dragon 
or serpent, as the symbol of evil. Mummu-Tiamat is represented as 
a "dragon of the prime," and as the mother of a swarming brood of 
reptiles and poisonous vipers. In the account of the Babylonian 
religion given by Berosus there was a "time when there was nothing 
but darkness and an abyss of waters wherein resided most hideous 
beings." 17 The influence of this Babylonian sea-dragon conception 
upon the Old Testament and the Apocalypse has been demonstrated 
brilliantly by Gunkel. 18 The influence of the Babylonian ideas upon 
Mazdeism was more immediate and effective. 

In the Vendidad the first creation of Ahura Mazda was the land 
Airyana Vaegd. The first counter-creation of Angra Mainyu was 
"the serpent in the river, and winter, a work of the Daevas." 10 The 
contest with the serpent appears in another form in the struggle 
between Atar, the son of Ahura Mazda, and Ahi Dahaka, the three- 
headed serpent in the Vouru-kashu Sea; although this legend may 
also run back to a Vedic source. 20 

In the exorcisms or incantation formulas may be found a fourth 
point of resemblance in the dualistic ideas of both religions. There 
is the general conception, which is found in many other religions, 
that ills and diseases are the effects of personal spirits, and that these 
effects can be averted by religious performances which neutralize or 
overcome the power of the individual demon. But in the Vendidad 
there are forms of exorcism which recall the Magical Texts of the 
Babylonian religion: 21 

'» Cory, Ancient Fragments, p. 58. 

* 8 Schopfung und Chaos, p. 114; and Legends oj Genesis, p. 90. 

»9 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. IV, p. 5. '° Ibid., p. hdi. " Ibid., p. 144. 
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Perish, O fiendish Drug! Perish, O brood of the fiend! 
Perish, O world of the fiend! Perish away, O Drug! 

Rush away, O Drug! Perish away, O Drug! 

Perish away to the regions of the north, 
Never more to give unto death the living world of the holy spirit! 

Turning to the Babylonian texts we read 

Away, away, far away, far away, 
For shame, for shame, fly away, fly away, 
Round about face, go away, far away, 
Out of my body, away, etc." 2 

The dualistic resemblances between the Babylonian and the Maz- 
dean religions are thus found to cover more ground than the one point 
of the primeval contest between Marduk or Ahura and the opposing 
power. And we may here note the fact that Professor Jastrow con- 
siders that the Babylonian legends did not originally place Marduk 
as the Bright God of deliverance from chaos, but that Marduk's 
prominence in the legend followed his political or theological suprem- 
acy as the patron God of Babylon. 23 This only shows that the 
dualistic conception was more deep-rooted and generic in the national 
religious thought than the particular cult of Merodach. And, if so, 
this conception was more likely to survive through the political and 
theological changes which brought in the Zoroastrian religion. 

If this argument for the Babylonian origin of dualism may be 
regarded as tenable, on account of the foregoing positions, it is strange 
that it has not received more consideration. Jastrow, in his able work 
on The Religions o) Babylonia and Assyria, speaks of "the sharp con- 
trast" between the Babylonian and Mazdean religions, and holds 
that with the influx of the new Zoroastrian ideas the further develop- 
ment of the Babylonian worship was cut short. At the close of his 
work he notes the influence of Babylonian religious ideas on the 
Hebrews, on talmudism, on the Apocalypse of John, on the Egyptian 
religion, on the widespread Mithra cult, and on various Gnostic 
sects, but has not a word on its influence upon the religion which 
supplanted it in Mesopotamia. 24 Lehmann, while allowing the possi- 
bility of some Babylonian and Elamitic influence on Parsism, does 

" Jastrow, Religion oj Babylonia and Assyria, p. 287. 
'3 Ibid., p. 409; Goodspeed, op. cit., p. 116. 
'* Jastrow, op. cit., pp. 45, 696 S. 
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not trace it definitely in any point. 25 Geiger, although reacting from 
the view that all Zoroastrianism is to be traced back to Indian, Vedic 
sources, does not find a source in the prior, Persian religion. 

Turning now from the origin and antecedents of dualism to its 
effects or its influence on other religions, we notice that the Babylon- 
ian legends, with their nature-dualism, had a clear influence on the 
Hebrew conceptions. Gunkel's work in establishing this position 
has already been mentioned. The Teh6m, or resounding deep; the 
Rahab and leviathan of the Old Testament; the dragon, "that old 
serpent, which is the devil and Satan," of the Apocalypse of John, 
are conceptions which are certainly connected with the Babylonian 
Tiamat-Marduk legend. Now, while it is certain that Babylonian 
dualism influenced both Parsism and Judaism, how far did Parsism, 
in a later day, influence Judaism also? Stave's effort to establish 
this influence may be regarded as successful in part, especially in 
regard to eschatology and angelology. 26 The books of Daniel and 
Tobit illustrate this specific Zoroastrian influence clearly. But in 
many points the influence is more in the line of suggestion and stimu- 
lation, rather than the transplanting of a complete conception. 27 

But are there any direct effects of the Parsi dualism in the land 
where it once flourished as a faith? The Guebers of Persia have 
preserved the ritual and ceremonialism of Mazdeism, and seem to 
have retained the beliefs of the ancient religion. The Parsees of 
India also retain the ceremonies of the religion of their fathers, but 
appear to be strict monotheists, resolving into idealism the ancient 
conceptions of the reality of the evil powers. But, according to the 
testimony of missionaries in Persia, distinct traces of the old dualistic 
ideas may be found in the country districts, where the dominant 
Mohammedanism is mingled with beliefs and practices which are 
retained tenaciously, and are quite inconsistent with the nominal 
Mohammedan creed. These Yezedi, or mongrel Mohammedans, 
sacrifice to the devil, on mountains, and preserve a serpent at the place 
of sacrifice. The popular name for Satan is Malik Tawus, "King 
Peacock." This retention of ancient dualistic conceptions among 

a s De la Saussaye, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 154. 
36 Einfiuss des Parsismus auf das Judenthum. 
"7 Hastings, Bible Dictionary, Vol. IV, p. 993. 
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the country folk is strikingly analogous with the preservation of primi- 
tive Semitic conceptions of Deity and of sacrifice which Professor S. 
I. Curtiss has found among the Bedouins of Syria. 28 

There is a tendency among Zend scholars to deny that Mazdeism 
was essentially or unqualifiedly dualistic. Haug has held that, 
although dualism is to be found in the authentic teachings of Zara- 
thustra, it was a philosophical conception, but that his religious ideas 
were monotheistic. After studying Haug's argument, and the pas- 
sages bearing on dualism in the Avesta and the later Pahlavi scriptures, 
it would seem as if the opposite conclusion could be easily maintained. 
The practical, ethical, spiritual religion of Mazdeism was dualistic; 
the speculative, philosophical theology was monotheistic. 29 

The earliest statement of dualism in the Avesta is conceded to be 
in the Gathas, Yasna, xxx. Professor L. H. Mills translates this 
metrically thus: 

Thus are the spirits primeval 

Who, as Twain, by their deeds are famed. 
In thought, in word, and in deed, 
A better, they two, and an evil: 
Of these, let the wise choose aright, 
And not as the evil-minded! 

Then those spirits created 

As first they two came together, 
Life and our death decreeing 

How all at the last shall be ordered; 
For evil men Hell, the worst life, 

For the righteous the Best Mind, Heaven.^ 

The other Gathic passage which teaches dualism clearly is Yasna, 
xlv, 2. This is translated by Geiger as follows: 

Announce will I the two spirits at the beginning of the world: 
Of them spake the blissful also unto the destructive: 
"Neither our thoughts, nor our commands, nor our intelligence, 
Nor our belief, nor our speeches, nor our deeds, 
Nor our doctrines, nor our souls correspond."* 1 

*8 " Primitive Semitic Religion Today," Church Quarterly Review, April, 1904. 

29 Religion of the Parsis, pp. 300, 303. 

30 The Gathas 0} Zarathustra, in Metre and Rhythm. 

3 1 Civilization of the Eastern Iranians, Vol. I, p. lx. 
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The Vendidad, the purification code of the Parsi scriptures, repre- 
senting a later stratum of Persian thought than the Gathas, contains, 
in the first Fargard, the account of the sixteen lands created by Ahura 
Mazda, and of the sixteen pests or pestilences created in opposition 
by Angra Mainyu. The Vendidad is full of the incantation formulas 
for the averting or expelling of the evil spirits at well-nigh every 
exigency of life. 

Throughout the Vendidad and in the Yasts there is the constant, 
practical, religious dualism between purity and impurity, fertile 
warmth and winter cold, truth and falsehood, light and darkness, 
life and death. Evil is no philosophical speculation or abstraction, 
as in Haug's theory. It is the constant foe which must be constantly 
exorcised and overcome. The language of the exorcisms is the 
language of intense, ethical, religious struggle, not the calm of philo- 
sophical thought. 

In the Bundahis, in a still later period, we find more distinctly 
the speculative, theological monotheism, along with practical, reli- 
gious dualism. With careful precision of statement, the doctrine of 
the sole sovereignty of Auharmazd is expounded. He is supreme in 
omniscience and goodness, and peerless in splendor. His dwelling 
is in the region of endless light. On the other hand, Aharman, with 
backward and limited understanding, with malicious nature, dwells 
in the darkness of the abyss, ignorant of the future, and destined 
finally to be brought to naught, with all his creatures. 

Dr. E. W. West, in his introduction to the Bundahis, in the Sacred 
Books oj the East series, says that the powers of Aharman " are con- 
siderably less than those generally assigned by Christians to the devil, 
who is certainly represented as being a more intelligent and ubiqui- 
tous personage." 32 He argues that if belief in Aharman as the 
author of evil makes the Parsi religion a dualism, it is difficult to under- 
stand why a belief in the devil as the author of evil does not make 
Christianity a dualistic form of belief. If it be dualism to hold that 
evils of body and mind proceed from a supernatural, malevolent 
power, then Genesis and Job, the gospels and the Apocalypse, are 
dualistic. The practices of the mediaeval church, in exorcism and the 
like, were distinctly dualistic, in this sense of the word. But Dr. 

3* Sacred Books of the East, Vol. V, p. lxix. 
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West is not arguing that Christianity is dualistic, and Parsism also. 
He is opposing the view that Parsism is dualistic. He does so on the 
ground that in a late, scholastic treatise of Mazdeism, the Bundahis, 
the attributes of the evil power do not include omniscience, omni- 
presence, or immortality. But the earlier, simpler statements of the 
Avesta go much farther than the mere reference of evil to super- 
natural powers. Life, the human soul, the universe, are viewed as 
battlefields of contending powers. The call of Zoroastrianism was 
the moral, personal appeal to take sides in the essential conflict 
between truth and falsehood, light and darkness, good and evil, life 
and death. It may be said that Christianity makes the same appeal. 
It certainly does. But this does not prove that Parsism was not 
dualistic. It shows that morally and ethically, not speculatively and 
theologically, Christianity is about as dualistic as Parsism. But in the 
later Pahlavi writings we find dualistic expressions that no Old Testa- 
ment or New Testament writer could have used. In the Dinkard, the 
demon Aresh is represented as shouting, "Auharmazd and Aharman 
have been two brothers in one womb." 33 In the fifth century A. D. 
the Christian Armenian Eznick attributes to the Persians the belief in 
Zeruan, "Endless Time," as the first existence. He is the father of 
twins, Ormizt and Arhmen, the one being the fruit of his sacrifices, 
the other the fruit of his doubts. 34 No opponent of Judaism or Chris- 
tianity could ever have presented a similar account of the relation of 
Jehovah and Satan. 

The earliest classical references to Zoroastrianism emphasize its 
essentially dualistic character. According to Diogenes Laertius, 
Aristotle held that the Persians believe in two principles (a/>X«?), 
which are respectively a good daimon and an evil daimon, the name 
of the one being Zeus and Oromazdes, the name of the other being 
Hades and Areimanios. 35 Plutarch, in De hide et Osiride, teaches the 
Persian view to be a dualism of persons, Oromazdes springing from 
purest light, which is the substance resembling him most closely; 
Areimanios coming from darkness and sharing its nature. Such 
references to Zoroastrian dualism might be multiplied, but there is 

33 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXVII, p. 242. 

34 Haug, Religion 0} the Parsis, p. 13. 

35 A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 242, 235. 
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no need. Along with the quotations from the Avesta, and the later 
Parsi scriptures, they prove that the first exponents of Mazdeism, 
the subsequent elaborators of its belief, and its foreign critics among 
the classical writers, all agreed that dualism was an essential char- 
acteristic of the religion. 

It is true that later speculations placed Zervan Akerana, "The 
Boundless Time," back of both Ormuzd and Ahriman. Dr. E. W. 
West has shown that this doctrine is not in the Avesta, and that time 
is represented as the creature of Ormuzd, not as his creator. 36 Per- 
sian thought did not make Chronos the father of Zeus. Greek 
mythology probably introduced the idea into the later Parsi specula- 
tion. But this later speculation shows more. It shows that strict, 
formal monotheism was an achievement, or development, in Mazde- 
ism. If Ahura Mazda, with all his lofty, supreme qualities, had 
also been considered as clearly, monotheistically, the only super- 
natural power, then later thought would not have devised another 
deity, Zervan Akerana, back of him. We cannot imagine, in any 
talmudic treatise, a deity Olam back of Elohim. 

Dualism is an elemental idea which will always endure, under 
advancing forms of interpretation. In the earlier Babylonian myths 
it was naturalistic. The balance and antagonism of natural forces 
was typified in the conflict of the God of order and intelligence with 
the forces of chaos. This represents the primitive expression of the 
law of the struggle for existence and the invariable conditions of 
progress. "Variation is figured by variance, differentiation by 
difference; and the process of creation becomes a warfare of elemental 
powers." 37 In the subsequent Persian religion this natural dualism 
became distinctly an ethical dualism. This change was wrought 
out in some individual soul; very probably in the experience of the 
historical person, Zoroaster himself. It is an idea which found a 
congenial soil for a modified growth among the Semitic Yahweh- 
worshipers. It is a permanent idea, and willl endure as long as man 
distinguishes between good and evil. 

Philosophy is essentially monistic; it searches for the One among 
the many. It is impatient of all antagonisms of thought, and ever 
seeks a higher unity that embraces all diversities. 

3 6 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. V, p. lxx. 

37 C. J. Ball, Light from the East, p. 3. 
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Ethics is essentially dualistic, and has always seen the universe 
cloven into two irreconcilable parts. Just so far as theology has 
been dominated by speculative philosophy, it has been monistic, 
pantheistic. God is the One. He is in all, even in the evil wills 
of men. But just so far as theology is dominated by ethical prin- 
ciples, rather than by speculative ideas, so far will the sharp, uncom- 
promising, irreconcilable division between truth and falsehood, 
right and wrong, good and evil, be recognized. And it is far more 
than the intellectual perception that there are two sides. It is the 
inexorable call to the soul to take sides. 

A monistic, evolutionary philosophy and theology may say that 
sin is the remnant of the brute, clinging to the evolving individual. 
We may grant that there is a deep truth in this. The first man is of 
the earth, earthy. First there is that which is natural, afterward 
that which is spiritual. But the essential law of that moral progress 
from the natural to the spiritual is the law of the struggle for spiritual 
existence, under the consciousness of the distinction between good and 
evil. The beginning of morality in man is depicted truly and most 
deeply in the "eternal mythus" of Genesis. The man comes to 
moral self-consciousness as he comes to the knowledge of the dualism 
of good and evil . His moral self then begins its struggle for existence 
and realization. Speculation, faith, theology, say that Good is over 
all, and back of all, and the goal of all. But life, experience, con- 
science, manhood, say that good and evil are both present, and that 
the conflict is on! 

In his Romanes lecture on "Evolution and Ethics," Huxley has 
given a noble expression of this truth. He holds that there is a dis- 
tinct opposition between the cosmic, evolutionary process and the 
moral, social progress of man. This later ethical progress means 
"the checking of the cosmic process at every step." It "is opposed 
to that which leads to success in the cosmic struggle for existence." 
"It repudiates the gladiatorial theory of existence." "The ethical 
progress of society depends, not on imitating the cosmic process, 
still less in running away from it, but in combating it." 

We need not be concerned with Professor Huxley's consistency 
of thought in making this address, or even with the self-consistency 
of the address. There are certainly superb illustrations in this essay 
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of the gladiatorial art he professedly condemned. But possibly he 
did not realize that the more he emphasized the conflict between the 
natural order and the ethical order, the more he expressed the common 
law, seen in both orders, namely the law of conflict and antagonism. 
This law of conflict is both "cosmic" and ethical. And there can 
be no modern enunciation of this principle of antagonism, made by 
science, or theology which is not influenced in some degree by the 
ancient Persian dualistic ideas. "Are God and nature then at 
strife?" Faith and hope answer No! Faith and philosophy both 
believe that 

somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill. 

But this unity, this goal of triumphant good, is the belief of faith, 
not the evidence of sight; it is the philosophic vision, not the experi- 
ence of today. Struggle, conflict, the constant antithesis of all the 
forces of nature, and of spirit — this is the present fact. The old 
Persian sage recognized this, as probably no man had before him. 
This thought has been bequeathed as an abiding legacy of spiritual 
thought. Judaism and Christianity enlarged and purified the con- 
ception. It penetrated, with too exclusive influence, the gnosticism 
of the early church; it intensified the Manichean revolt against the 
world and the flesh; 38 it lay at the heart of the asceticism which arose 
in moral protest against the luxury and sensuality of the age; it 
entered into the Puritan conception of the separation of the sacred 
from the secular. Growing more subtle, more sensitive, and more 
spiritual, a practical, religious dualism of right and wrong is the 
deepest fact in every soul today. 

s 8 tmoNT, Mysteries oj Miihra, p. 207. 



